By LAURIE A, BROEDLING

The massive upgrading of the defense support establishment now
in progress will fully succeed only If DoD updates outmoded

personnel practices as well.

The Department of Defense support establishment
is undergoing a technological revolution. Industrial
automation and related manufacturing technologies are
bringing this revolution to the shop floor; communica-
tion and computing systems are bringing it to DoD of-
fices. By enhancing readiness and lowering costs, this
technological revolution could profoundly improve the
effectiveness of the defense support establishment. But
the full potential of this revolution will go unrealized
unless the personnel management system changes to
meet the requirements of the new technology. This arti-
cle addresses the need to modify that system.

The military support establishment is that part of
DoD which researches, develops, procures, and main-
tains weapons systems, supplies, and facilities. DoD
employs almost one million civil service personnel, and
the vast majority of these work on the support side as
opposed to the operational side. Civil servants, there-
fore, will largely be responsible for operating the new
technology, and this article focuses on civilian personnel
management and administration. However, the issues
discussed are equally relevant to the uniformed officers
who constitute much of the senior line management for
the defense support establishment.

The defense industrial support establishment last
underwent a period of major change in the 1940s. Dur-
ing World War II it increased drastically in size almost
overnight, and, to the extent feasible, the military
obtained state-of-the-art technology to produce and
maintain weapons systems. In tandem with major tech-
nological innovation went changes in the civil service
personnel system. In 1941, for example, the Congress
enacted legislation revising the salary system to provide
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within-grade increases based on seniority and merit.
Shortly after World War II, it passed the Classification
Act of 1949 in order to assure equity in treatment and
compensation across large numbers of people and oc-
cupational categories.

During the next three decades, the complexity,
sophistication, and capability of military weapons
systems evolved rapidly, but the technology used to
develop and especially to maintain this hardware did not
keep pace, Even such basics as buildings and transporta-
tion received minimal upgrading. In the words of Rear
Admiral James Ahern, "If we were to take all of our
physical plants in the Navy . . . and if we were to just
freeze deterioration and spend the same amount of
money we are spending today on real property mainte-
nance, it would take 8 years to restore them to livable,
habitable structures. That is how rundown they are."1

Until 1978, the civilian personnel management system
also changed relatively little. The laws, regulations, and
management practices remained much the same as those
in place immediately after World War II, and thus
modifications to hiring, promotion, discipline, and
training practices were few. Even the size and composi-
tion of the DoD civilian work force remained fairly
stable. Many of the department's civilian managers and
supervisors had joined their organizations in the late
1940s and early 1950s and worked their way uptorpugh
the ranks. Moreover, the predominant organizational
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